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OPERA GLASS. 


DEVOTED TO THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, AND THE DRAMA. 











Vot. 1. No. 4. MonpaAy, Sertemper 29, 1828, 
‘‘ac NE FORTE ROGES, QUO ME DUCE, QUO. LARE TUTER ; 
NULLIUS ADDICTUS JURARE IN VERBA MAGISTRI.”” HORACE. 
FINE ARTS, would recomniend a visit to the Exchange | ting, is all they will take the trouble to ob- 











ADIEUZ DE FONTAILNBLEAU. 

We called in at Bourne’s last week to take 
another look at this beautiful engraving. It 
is executed in a combination of aqua-tint and 
roulette, by Jazet from a painting of Ver- 
net. Jazet is without a superior as an engra- 
ver, the style is extremely bold, and the lines 
are drawn with a precision which seems won- 
derful. Napoleon had a peculiar and irresisti- 
ble manner towards his soldiers, which al- 
Ways rendered them devoted to him ; and 
even on the present occasion when deserted 
by all apparent hope, and about to leave 
France for his dreary isle at Elba, he did not 
lose sight of his habitual ease and designing 
flattery. His guards were melted even to 
tears, by his condescending tones, and every 
heart felt for him. It is at this moment, 
surrounded by his veterans, that the time 
for the subject is chosen—The Emperor 
is.in the act of embracing Gen. Petit, the 
commandant of the escort. The whole 
scene is admirably contrived, and the expres- 
sion of each face perfectly characteristic. Na- 
poleon himself in an attitude of firmness, 
meets the eye in the centre of the group. 
The standard bearer is weeping o’er the de- 
parture of his beloved commander, and the 
hardy countenances of those, whom neither 
war, nor its fatigues could enervate, are dis- 
tended with grief. We can behold these splen- 
did national pieces with the greatest pleasure} 
they convey the most pleasing impressions of 
reality to the mind, and we almost fancy that 
such things are. We would advise every 
lover ofthe arts to visit the picture—it will 
well repay an half hour’s leisure. 





The lovers of fine arts, will be much grati- 
fied by visiting the painting room of Mr. 
Frothingha m number three Courtland St. 
where a few choice specimens of finely pain- 
ted facsimiles of respectable, and in some 
instancee distinguished individuals may be 
seer The writer.is assured from an undoubt- 
ed source that Mr. Frothingham was—except 
his daughter—the favorite pupil of the lage 
venerable and distinguished artist Stuart. "io 
those who are sceptical on the subject. we 
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buildings of this City, where by the contem- 
plation of his portrait of the celebrated Dr. 
Mitchell, they will be enabled to judge of the 
correctness of this statement. 





Autiston’s Pictune.—Mr. Allston’s forth- 
coming picture of Belshazzar, (says the Bos- 
ton Gazette) it will be recollected, has been 
purchased by a company of gentlemen, for 
ten thousand dollars. The subscription pa- 
per for procuring the celebrated original head 
of Washington, by Stewart, we are informed, 
already contains upon it the names of seven 
gentlemen, for sums of one hundred dollars 
each, a handsome beginning,in this attempt, 
to retain an invaluable portrait. We saw it 
for the first time yesterday, together with 
the original head of Mrs. Washington, done 
by the same artist. Although mere heads, 
as works of art they are inimitable, and from 
these have proceeded all the other likenesses 
by Stewart, of Washington and family. 





PATRONAGE OF GENIUS, It is 
somewhat surprising, that the advancement 
of a taste for the fine arts in our country, 
should be more than commensurate with 
the patronage which is bestowed upon their 
professors. We would suppose on cursory 
observation, that the appetite for novelty 
must naturally lead those who would wish 
to cultivate the polite branches to a liberal 
support of talent, in what ever manner de- 
veloped. But strange as the fact may ap- 
pear, it is quite the reverse. Our artists 
languish in obscurity and indigence, the pub- 
lic gaze is gratified with the productions of 
their hours of toil, but a disposition is never 
evinced to bestow, the only guerdon by 
which genius can be repaid or supported. 
We might individualize, were not the at- 
tempta useless one, for there are few or no 
exceptions to the wide and sweeping ban, 
which inertion merely, has denounced up- 
onthe arts. They have never recieved their 
due weight in society—community are too 

much engaged in the monotony of life to 
look, with any degree of attention in to the 
arcana, where its greatest delight, are to 
be discovered. The superficial gratifica- 
tion, to be derived from, a splendid pain- 





tain; the more solid and enduring benefits 
resulting from study, and intimate acquain- 
tance with the beauties of the different 
schools, are looked upon with the same 
dread, which possesses the school boy 
when first he encounters Quadratics. This 
is an evil which should be checked, and 
corrected ; until the arts are looked upon 
as accomplishments befitting and adorning 
the gentlemen, until indeed, the polished 
gentleman, and the genuine lover of the 
tasteful, become amalgamated, we are not 
to look for the spirit which should direct 
the energies of a nation, and therefore we 
are not to look for that insight into their 
utility, which is the only sure basis of pub- 
lic patronage. Other nations have prided 
themselves on their professors; but we, 
have suffered indigenous talent, to wither 
and droop until transplanted to some foriegn 
hot bed, where they have flourish to a 
viridity, which should have shamed the 
country of their birth; we do not animadvert 
to this subject, with the slightest hope of 
directing attention to the subject, there is, 
as it were, a lethargy which prevades our 
countrymen, they are not alive to the ad- 
vantage, or sensible of the benefit which 
must result from a due cultivation of the 
Fine Arts. 


NEW MUSIC. 
HERE'S A HEALTH BONNIE SCOTLAND TO THEE 
This is one of those beautiful national airs, 





rendered so popular by Miss Clara Fisher, at 
the Park Theatre last season. The music isby 
Alexander Lee, and the poetry by Mr. Tru- 
man Esq. We never reccollect any series of 
songs, which have all been such favorites, as 
those which class with the Bonnetts of Blue, 
March Ettrick and Teviottdale, &c .Both 
the patriotic tendency of the words, and 
the simple elegance of the music, have com- 
bined to render them so pleasing. 
Here’s a health to fair Scotland the land ofthe brave, 
Here’s a health to the bold, and the free, 
And as | as the thistle and heather shall wave, 
Here’s a th bonnie Scotland, to thee, 
Here’s a health to the land of victorious Bruce 
And the champions of liberty’s cause, 
And may their example fresh heroes produce, 
In defence of our rights and our laws. 
’s a health &c. 
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Here’s success to the land, where bold Wallace 
unfurl’d 
His bright banner of conquest and fame, 
The terror of foemen, the pride of the world, 
Loag may Scotland hold dearly his name. 


And still like their fathers, our brothers are true, 
And their valor with pleasure we see. 
Ofthe wreaths that were won at renown’d Waterloo 
There’s a bough of the laurel for thee. 
Here’s u health &c. 


Here’s success to the land where fair liberty grows’ 
May her sons still in harmony twine, 
And should ever discord again interpese, 
Let us challenge each other in wine, ; 
For while we’re united, foes threaten in vain, 
And their daring our fame shall increase, — 
Till the banner of victory o’er land and main, 
Triumphant is waving in peace. 
Here’sa health &c. 


Meer me sy Moonuicnr. This is the 
ballad to which we referred last week. It is 
written and composed by J. Augustine Wade 
Esq. and consists, of an andante movement 
in 3-8 time, with a beautiful and skillful in- 
troduction of chromatic variations. 

Meet me by moonlight alone, 

And then I will tell you a tale, 
Must be tcld by the moonlight alone, 

In the grove at theend of the vale, 
You must promise to come, for I said, 

1 would show the night flowers their queen, 
Nay—turn not away thy sweet face, 

Tis the loveliest ever was seen. 

Oh meet me by moonlight alone. 


Day light may do for the gay, 
The thoughtless, the heartless, the free, 
But there’s something about the moons ray 
That is sweeter to you and to me. 
Oh remember, be sure to be there, — 
For though dearly @ moonlight I prize, 
I care not for all in the air, 
If I want the sweet light of your eyes. 
So meet me by moonlight alone. 





I love not mid-day’s dazzling, garish splendor, 

There is a beauty in the moonlight sky 

Which breathes of peace—Oh’tis so soft--so tender 

It steals the heart away—the swimming eye 

Gazes all tearfully—the thoughts that swell 

The breast at such an hour, man’s language cannot 
tell: 

And when we looked at that sweet sky in youth 

When bright hopes flushed the cheek and fired 
the eye, 

And our untortured hearts knew nought but truth 

In man—and woman was the deity 

Of our rapt dreamings—Oh ! at such an hour 

lU’s beauty had indeed a magic power. 
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Bacneror’s Journat. ‘A breaking 
wave is the only thing in nature which is 
most beautiful in the moment of its dissolu- 
tion.” This little simile recurred to our 
mind,when we heard the fate of that power- 








ful engine,which hurled defiance at the sex ; 
and threatened to annihilate at one fell 
swoop, all the poetry of life and all the 
joys of existence. It is an opinion, gener- 
ally conceeded, that its conductors have 
reaped more literary renown, from the 
able manner in which they edited their 
journal, than the success of the principal 
object of its publication. Indeed we never 
thought man an anchorites, and therefore 
never anticipated the extensive circulation 
of its doctrines. But, it now lives like the 
recollections of a first love only in the heart 
and memory ; and if it did not die fading 
in music like the swan, its end was that of 
Daphne, who rather then transgress her 
virgin vows, was voluntarily transformed 
a laurel tree. Long may its branches flou- 
rish in unsullied purity and honor. 

But with all our good wishes for its fu- 
ture success, we candidly confess, that we 
are pleased at its discontinuence. That is 
on the score of gallantry : for in a comuni- 
ty, where its most honorable virtuous obli- 
gations are, or rather—should be, those 
of matrimony, it is striking at the very 
root of social happiness, to revile the mar- 
ried state. True, it is done very good 
naturedly, but from this, is the greatest 
danger tobe apprehended ; ridicule is the 
sharpest weapon which is forged by the 
pen. Itis with such views, we assert, 
that the Bachelors Journal.” Like a brea- 
king wave is most beautiful in its moment 
of dissolution; when virtually it has 
confessed its doctrines untenable, and we 
can with pleasure revert to its former 
mirthful sallies, and resplendent wit. If the 
conductors relish the world of sweets 
which matrimony offers, they need not, as 
adjutent Vincent would say in “Love and 
Reason” (acurious combination by the 
way ) put their heads into the bee hive, 
but go on their ways—sorrowing, with no 
companions but a segar or negus in afflic- 
tion, and no friend but the contents of an 
editor’s wallet. 


THEORIES. 


It is laughable to observe the manoeuv- 
res theory builders, the deceit they prac- 
tice upon themselves, and the subterfuges 
to which they have recourse when their 
hypothesis is attacked. They seem to 
think that in argument as in war, all strata- 
gems are lawful, and endeavor to palm 
reasonings upon their antagonists, of the 
futility of which they are perfectly aware. 
The lengths of absurdity to which they 
will go, when endeavouring to account for 
any glaring exception to their beloved the- 
ories, are amongst some of the most curi- 
ous proofs of the obliquity of human intel- 
lect when the judgment is distorted by pre- 
judice. Phoebe was rather pretty, and 
thought herself beautiful. She had read 
romances, she had read of heroines ‘‘ beau- 
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tiful as the young day when first it beams 
upon the mountains”’ with necks like pol- 
ished ivory, diamond-beaming eyes, and 
lips where bees might alight, mistaking 
them for blooming and oderiferous flowers, 
and she fancied herself just such an one, 
with the slight exception, that the descrip- 
tion was »*ther too tame. She had read 
philosophy too, and sonnets and melo dra- 
mas, and they ali told her that woman was 
the Empress of the world, and that man 
was made to bow before her ; in short her 
theory was, that she was very beautiful and 
ought to be idolized—a very natural the- 
ory for a tolerably preity, warm-blooded, 
vivacious brunette of sweet seventeen.— 
She therefore used none of those little arts 
to entrap lovers which are “ as the law 
for that purpose made and provided’’ de- 
clares, lawful and proper in love affairs. 
All her acquaintances got lovers, some got 
married, still she changed not her course, 
for her theory as she said, “‘ was founded 
on an innate nobility of soul, and if a man 
could never be found who had mind enough 
to appreciate it, she never would marry.” 
For said she, what is marriage without 
congeniality, and what is congeniality with- 
out nobility ofsoul. Nothing could shake 
her faith in her theory, she would never 
condescend to be agreeable, and she is 
now a novel reading, snuff-taking old maid, 
still dreaming of congeniality and nobility 
of soul—so much for theory. 


A XINT. 

Amelia was a charming creature and the 
delight of every eye, and thence of every 
tongue. Young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished, she seemed love's envoy, and tru- 
ly he could not have chosen a more apt 
diplomatist, for no one could withstand the 
fascination of her eye, and when she spoke, 
he must have been more or less than man, 
who could have listened with apathy to the 
lovely girl, for in sooth she ‘‘ discoursed 
most eloquent music.”* But flattery turned 
Amelia’s head, and corrupted her heart, 
and she is, a disconted, evil-speaking, hope- 
less old maid. 








Panacea. A Dr. Fearell, in one of 
our Western States, advertises a quantity 
of his Panacea for sale, as he is obliged to 
relinquish business, on account of ill health. 
This is the very quintessence of quackery. 


A New Tanirr. The Rev. Elijah 
Slider, of Ohio, gives public notice that 
he is licensed to perform the marriage ser- 
vice, and will in future conduct business 
on the following terms; one dollar if 
couple live five miles from his domical, 
and seventy five cents, if he performs the 

he marriage at bis own house, payment 
to be taken in rags! A wife for rags! We 
advise the Ohio Benedicts to save up, and 
economize with their old clothes. 
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We have seen a periodical, which has 
just made its appearance in this city, enti- 
tled “The World of Fashion, dedicated to 
the Fashionables and Fashions of the Uni- 
ted States.”? It is in octavo form, in the 
style of the English Magazines, enbellished 
with three beautifully coloured plates rep- 
resenting the latest London and Parisian 
fashions. The whole makes a pamphlet 
of about twelve pages, which will be pub- 
lished hereafter regularly in this city, by J. 
D. Yates, once in three months. The 
first plate represents the most approved la- 
dies’ hats and head dresses, namely—the 
“Opera hat of pink satin, the crown trim- 
med lightly and in a novel manner,” &c. 
The second, a “dinner dress of Aurora 
coloured levantine, with two broad floun- 
ces, edged and headed by narrow rouleaux 
of satin in zig zag,of a shade darker than the 
dress by two degrees.”’ The third,‘‘a dress 
of celestial-blue satin, with flounces of fig- 
ured tuile, set on in seperate festoons, and 
delicately finished at the edges, with small 
white merabout feathers.’ Although we 
boast no Boulevard Italiens, nor Hyde: Park, 
over which our belles, like the Parisian 
and London dames, may float in their airy 
attire, yet we have a Common and Mall, 
(6arbarous names to be sure, to fashiona- 
ble ears) in which we doubt not, the above 
garments would appear to eminent advan- 
tage; and with this intent, we cannot do 
better than to request every lady of fash- 
ion to take a copy of the work to her mil- 
liner, and order hera dress. Bost. Pap. 





WOMAN'S LOVE. 
He laid upon the couch of death—a ghastly smile 
Still played around his mouth—as faintly mur- 
muring— 
He spoke, with hands upraised—* God bless her !” 
’T was his last prayer—his latest earthly thought ! 
And was she then deserving of this love 
Which e’en in natures throes was unabated? 
No—her form angelic, and her face of heaven’s own 
mould, 
Disguised a soul which would have shamed a 
fiend !— 
She met his pr offered vows of love, and stilb 
As he hung fondly on her honied poison, 
Reciprocated every ardent sigh which stole 
Fram his o’erteeming heart, and Judas-] ike, 
With the cold kiss of damned hypocrisy 
Betrayed the peace of him who would have died 
And dying kissed the hand which dealt the blow. 
To advance her happiness—at length she left him—- 
He met her altered look with speechless grief— 
Still loved—:omplained not—blessed her—and then 
died— 
His heart was broken.—— 
Then talk no more of woman’s love 
*Tis the wild vision of e dream—’tis like the sun 
When glittering on an ice-berg, which its genial 
warmth 
Will soon destroy—Oh nature—nature 





Hadst thou regarded ought the peace of man, 
Thou wouldst have veil’d sweet woman’s angel 


face— 
Which lures but to destroy—or made his heart 
Of adamantine hardness. 
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PORT FOLIO. 
SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 
While a mere boy, | always had a thirst 
for travel, and 1 would often make an ex- 
cursion of five miles or so,in the course of 
which my remarks upon things in general, 
and my conclusions were often as sapient 
as those of older travellers. This pro- 
pensity grew up with me, and ripened into 
a passion. As soon as I attained years of 
discretion, (risum teneaties) I determi- 
ned to gratify my darling predeliction. 
One evening as 1 sate alone in my stu- 
dy, dreaming of mighty things, a most 
glorious idea suggested itselfto me. Even 
as Minerva, sprang ready armed from the 
front of Jupiter, oras Venus arose from 
the ‘‘yeasty deep”’ in finished loveliness,so 
did that idea spring from my brain. | ‘shall 
no doubt,” thought I,‘*meet with many ad- 
ventures in those bright lands where house- 
hold words are poetry,where the skies are 
for ever cloudless, and where every 
breeze wafts music and perfume ; lands of 
lovely heroines, and daring banditti, lands 
where you cannot travel ten miles, with- 
out meeting with a love adventure, or 
being put in peril of your life. How taste- 
less, how insipid in comparison, is a coun- 
try where men go to law, instead of stilleto- 
ing, where there are no adventures, no ro- 
mance, where people peacefully attain 
seventy or eighty years, and then die in 
their beds like simpletons, instead of quar- 
reling, and fighting, and dying like heroes. 
I shall no doubt meet with adventures, 
and I'll write a book, about them, and 
that book shali be printed, and reviewed, 
and pronounced to be the most interesting 
publication of its class. And so—*‘filled 
with fury, raptur’d inspired,” I departed 
on my travels. But my dreams were soon 
dissipated, Adventures seemed to be as 
scarce as cash. I was in Paris, but I found 
no lovely women, ready to precipitate 
themselves into my arms, as other veraci- 
ous and fortunate travellers had found. 





In short { journeyed, and journeyed, and 


saw all the ‘‘everlasting wonders,’ which 
thousands had seen before me, still, still, 
I met with nothing that could possibly be 
tortured into an adventure. ‘‘It will never 
do” said I, “surely some malignant sprite 
presided at my birth, and doomed me, from 
my youth upwards,to meet with disappoint- 


ment in all my undertakings.” As I was ut- . 


tering these words I stood on the declivity 
of a mountain in Switzerland. In vain [ 
tried to chase my dark thoughts away, by 
thinking of Tell, of his heroic deeds, of the 





fearless band who fought with him, and of 
the blood of the oppressor, smoking from 
the ground he had polluted with his crimes, 
and arising in amist, which was as prompt- 
ly whirled away by the mountain breeze, 
as tho’ it also felt indignation against tyran- 
ny. All these were pretty things; but 
alas ! they would net fill my book, for they 
had been worn threadbare, by every one 
of the countless generations of scribblers, 
who had gone before me. 

1 had taken my residence in a village, 

about two miles from the spot, where I then 
stood, and which was delightfully situated 
in the midst of acountry, the richest in the 
world for natural sublimity. I had ram- 
bled away early in the morning; it was 
now noon, and I felt not a little fatigued, 
from six hours hard scrambling up moun- 
tains and over rocks, balancing upon rick- 
etty planks, with the torrent roaring so fe- 
rociously below me, that it seemed as tho’ 
it had entered into a conspiracy with the 
tottering bridge, for my ruin, and now was 
demanding fulfilment of the contract. It 
may be a very pretty, amusing sort of a 
thing, to sit in one’s quiet, snug parlor, and 
read of the eternal hills rearing their lofty 
heads into the clouds, of the mad mountain 
torrents wildly dashing along; but those 
who have been amongst them, know well 
that the greatest pleasure they afford, is in 
the remembrance, and that for present en- 
joyment, a little comfort is worth all the 
picturesque in the world. Influenced by 
this opinion, I felt not a little delighted at 
observing beneath me in the valley, a snug 
cot, not covered with woodbine, but decent- 
ly whitewashed. Music did not proceed 
rom its casements, and borne on the ze- 
phyr’s wings, slowly roll up the mountain 
side, and greet my ravished ears with war- 
blings wildly beautiful ; but a most inviting 
column of smoke, a prologue to a good 
play of solid comforts, rolled out from tne 
chimney, and soon was mingled with the 
blue serene. 

I forgot all my longings after adventures 
in the cheering prospects ofadinner. 1 de- 
scended, entered, and met with the unpol- 
ished, but hearty welcome of the country. 
The inmates of the cottage were, an old 
man, his. wife, and a damsel about six or 
seven and twenty years of age. They all 
had the hard, almost harsh features pecu- 
liar to the Swiss; and which in one sin- 
gle instant put to flight the half formed idea 
that here at length I might meet with an 
adventure. I sate down, eat a good meal, 
and was preparing to depart, when one of 
those angry bursts of weather, common to 
mountainous districts, shook the hills with 
awful violence. There would have been ut- 
ter madness in attempting to sally forth, du- 
ring the continuance of the storm ; so I was 
obliged, for want of other employment to 
stand at the window, and watch the ele- 
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mental strife. The alternations of Egyp- 
tian gloom, and horrid glare of light, caus- 
ed by the sheets of blue flame which over- 
spread the whole of the narrow horizon 
of the valley where the cottage stood,were 
terrifying tome, unaccustomed as I was to 
gaze on such scenes. The fascination 
however wore off, as its continuauce be- 
came protracted ; and I began, to look on 
with the same indifference which I obser- 
ved in the countenances of my companions, 
to whom these things were every day 
occurences. 
We were all however, soon arouse 
from our apathy by loud human shrieks 
‘which were heard with horrible distinct- 
* mess, even amidst the roarings of the 
storm. We all rushed to the window, and 
by the aid of a flash of lightning perceived 
a man, half way down the mountain, cling- 
ing to the root of a tree, and iu danger of 
, being dashed to the bottom, by a torrent 
to which the storm had given birth. Pru- 
dential considerations were immediately 
overruled, ; the old man and myself, rush- 
ed out and at some peril, conveyed the 
sufferer into the cottage. He was lifeless, 
but we applied such simple restoratives as 
the hut afforded, and soon recovered him. 
I thought him mad, for the moment he re- 
covered he clung to the old peasant’s neck, 
as tho it had been his intent to stifle him. 
‘“*A Marmion to the rescue ho’, I rush- 
ed to his assistance,’twas needless, forthe 
gripe was mutual. The outcry brought 
the old woman and the damsel into the 
room. 

The mystery was soon cleared up. 
The man we had rescued, was the son of 
the old couple, and the damsel was his 
cousin. There had been a little love af- 
fair between the “young folks,” and the 
loving swain after the manner of his coun- 
trymen, had determined to travel for a 
few years, “‘to seek his fortune,” as he 
phra*ed it ; and then get married. In the 
former pat. he had succeeded, wonder- 
fully, he had acauired the mighty sum of 
sixty dollars, wherewsth like Rome's con- 
suls, ere corruption came, be was deter- 
mined to be happy, and cultivacs his tur- 
nips. Isaw the marriage, danced at tt 
played the lion among the natives, and 
lastly made the most of my adventure by 
thus making “Much Ado about Nothing.” 
But oh! had I been indeed blest with ad- 
ventures what ‘a thick volume, I would 
have favored the world withal. 

To MX FLUTE. 

Let poets praise the harp and lute, 

lu high and pompous measure, 
} sing the beauties of my flute, 

An cold but valued treasure, 
Companion of my joys and woes 
My heart in fervor for thee glows! 
"What though thy ivory bands are off, 

Thy keys discordant to tthe ouch, 








Should I revile and meanly scoff, 
I—who alone have made thee such? 

No—while the pulse of life shall beat, 

1 still must think thy notes are sweet. 


Euterpe wept, when she perceived 
Apollo’s harp transferred te heaven ; 
The king of gods, who saw her grieved, 
Proclaimed, let flutes to man be given. 
She heard its sounds, her tears were stayed. 
And mortals, listened when she played. 


True—thou hast not, like Arion,s lyre 
Preserved me from a watery grave; 

Nor hast thou Amphion’s dulcet fire, 
A Thebes by melouy to save : 

But thou hast that, more dear to me, 

A charm to dissapate ennui. 





A NIGHT SCENE. 


Diana, with her lunar ray, 

Had beamed upon the milky way, 
Bright Venus in her crescent car 

Shone on the world—the evening star, 
And Iris gemmed each flowrets hue 
With crystals of her diamond dew, 
Earth seemed to mortals raptured eye 
A spangled m irror of the sky.— 

Nature was hushed—save when the rill 
In rippling murmurs from the hill, 
Came gliding down with graceful flow, 
To fertilize the vale below.— 

Or Nightingale with notes of love, 

In dulcet warblings filled the grove, 
And raised to heaven the jovtul song, 
As their sweet mistress rolle@ along. 

*T was such a night, as erst did reign, 

In Edens bowers, or Tempe’s plain, 
When earth was paradise, and bloomed, 
While sweets the scented air perfumed ; 
When its great author joyful stood, 
Reviewed his work—and called it good. 


THE VILLAGE BLUE. 

I was spending a few of the summer 
months, with an uncle who resides in a 
pleasant little village of the west. It is 
just such a retreat, as a man would choose 
after having been stunned by the noise, 
perplexed with the cares, and disgusted 
by the frivolities of the city. The little 
hamlet is overlooked by a hill whose gen- 
tle slope is decked with the freshest ver- 
dure, and besprinkled with the most beau- 
tiful and oderiferous wild flowers, | ever 
saw. It is just on such a slope the fairy 
queen would love to dance by moonlight, 
and of such flowevets she would pluck to 
form her scented coronet. So I thought 
for a few days, and deemed, | should never 
be tired of standing upon the bill, and 
looking upon the little white cottages, and 
fixing my eyes uponevery pretty face 
which might chance to present itself, at 
door, or window. I soon however grew 
tired of this,and longed for a little sociable 
society. My uncie is a man of few. ideas, 
and fewer words ; it is: true the few he 
does utter, atone for their matter, by their 





» none. 





manner, being enunciated in as serious a 
fashion, as a judge’s charge to ‘the gentle- 
man of the jury,” on a trial for murder. 
But sinner that I am, my uncle’s eloquence 
soon tired me, and ] was completely en- 
nuye. Unlike most bachelor establish- 
ments, there was not a pretty girl in the 
house ; so there were no hopes of getting 
up a decent flirtation. The village lasses 
were pretty, but their country education, 
had never taught them the grand principle 
of the city, ‘stand still and be admired.” 
If! but looked at them, they fled like 
frighted deer. It was in this confortable 
state of mind, when we catch at the slight- 
est idea of amusement, with the same ea- 
gerness, as a drowning man does at astraw, 
that my uncle, one morning announced to 
me, that for my sake he had resolved to 
break through his usual habits of retire- 
ment, and pay a few visits, for the pur- 
pose of introducing me, to the lions of the 
village. The poor wretch who has been 
left behind in the desert by the caravan, 
and perceives indubitable signs that the 
simoon is about to arise, never felt greater 
joy on hearing the tinkle of the camel’s 
bell, which told deliverance near, than I 
did on my uncle’s solemn announcement of 
his ‘determination. I accompanied him, 
—was introduced to several sober old 
folks, and sundry awkward masters and 
misses. I was talking to one of the latter 
and admiring the musical variety, which 
she threw into her interjectional Oh las! 
for the lady was a singer, when Miss 
Amarantha Emmelina Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague—Dasb ! was announced. A prodi- 
gious sensation, which was apparent on 
every visage, told me that this must be 
some “inexpressive she’? of the village. 
She entered, “rather pretty,” thought I, 
‘sand devilish impertinent too,”’ for she, 
with an air of finished nonchalance, threw 
herself into a chair, from which the mis- 
tress of the house had arisen. She had 
a pair of remarkably active dark eyes, 
which roved about the room, in scornful 
examination of its inmates, at last her 
ladyship fixed upon me, and let it not be 
told in Broadway she absolutely stared 
till I blushed!—I was introduced, the 
lady slightly nodded with a most sovereign 
and condescending air, but word spake 
: A dead silence pervaded the room: 
at length she spoke. Good heavens! the 
powers of forty French chambermaids, 
seemed to be concentrated in her tongue. 
She spoke of Lord Byron, and of steam, 
of Astronomy, and Tom Moore, of Chem- 
istry, Botany Phrenology, Conchology, 
Chronology, and alk the ologies ; This was 
toe much,so | hastily made my ap—ology, 
and withcrew. 

I had had a specimen quantum sufficit. 
I hurried away from the village, and am 
determined never to return thither, unless 
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I should become deaf, or that woman 
should, (which is very likely,) talk her- 
self dead. 

a 


LITERAS.Y NOTICES. 


Tue Brive, a dramaby Miss Joanna Baillie. 
Neal & Mackenzie Philadelphia. 

We last week promised to notice this 
work at more length, than our leisure 
then allowed us. We likewise observed 
that the idea of writing it, was ‘rst sug- 
gested by interesting causes, A previous 
drama, entitled ‘““The Martyr,” from the 
same source, was translated into the Cin- 
galese language, as a work which might be 
effective upon a people of strong and un- 
governable passions, who to use the au- 
thor’s language ‘“‘were emerging from a 
state of comparitive barbarism, and whose 
most effectual mode of receiving instruc- 
tion, is frequently that of dramatic repre- 
sentation, according to the fashion of their 
country.—Sir Alexander Johnston, to whom 
Ceylon owes the great benefits conferred 
on a people by the pure and enlightened 
administration of justice, and to whose 
strenuous exertions they are also indebted 
for the invaluable institution of a trial by 
native juries, entertained this opinion of 
the Drama in question, and afterwards 
did the author the farther honor to- sup- 
pose that something of the kind might be 
written. more peculiarly appropriate to 
the circumstances of that island, which 
would naturally have a stronger moral ef- 
fect on the minds of its inhabitants, 

To see the mind of achild awaking by 
degrees from the dreamy indistinctness of 
infancy to a clearer observation of what 
it beholds around, and a capacity to com- 
pare and to reason on the differnces and 
resemblances which it perceives, is a most 
pleasing and interesting sight ; so in a far 
greater degree does the rousing a race or 
nation from its infancy of ignorance and 
delusion, interest and excite every mind of 
any feeling or reflection.” 

It was from this natural sympathy, and 
the request of friends that the Bride was 
completed. The motives which led to the 
undertaking and her tenets which she 
wished to instil into their hearts, may be 
best know from herself, ‘‘I endeavour to 
set before you that leading precept of the 
Christian religion which distinguishes it 
from all other religions, the forgive- 
ness of injuries. A bold and fiery-tempered 
people is apt to consider it as mean and 
pusillanimous td forgive; and I am per- 
suaded that many a vindictive and fatal blow 
has been inflicted by .those, whose hearts 
at the same moment have yearned to par- 
don their enemies. 

I wished to have found some event in the 
real history of Ceylon that might have ser- 
ved as a foundation for my Drama, but not 
proving successful in my search, which 








circumstanced as 1 am, could not but be 
very imperfect, I have of necessity had re- 
course to imagination. But there is one 
person or charactcr in it which is truly 
your own, though placed in an imaginary 
situation, and any country in the world 
might be proud to claim it.—‘‘ Remember” 
said'the son of the first Adigar of the Can- 
dian country to his elder brother, who had 
clung for protection to his wretched mother, 
when she and all her children were con- 
demned to death by a late king of Candy, 
—‘‘Remember that we are the sons of a 
brave man, and should die as becomes his 
sons; I will be the firstto receive the 
stroke of the headsman.”” The land which 
hath produced a child so brave and noble, 
will also under favourable circumstances, 
be fruitful of brave and noble men; and in 
proportion as her sons become generous 
and humane, they will also increase in val- 
our and dignity. 

But we are too prolix,and will close by 
quoting the two passages, which are fair 
samples of i.er general style; the  similes 
are sometimes turgid, but always bold. 
Alas! my joy is like the shimm’ring brightness 
Of moving waves, touch’d by the half-risen moon‘ 
Tracing her narrow pathway on the deep: 
Between each brighten’d ridge black darkness lies 
Whiist far on either side, the watery waste 
Spreads dim, and vague, and cheerless. 

If heaven permit, But mun’s uncertain life 
Is like a rain-drop hanging on the bough, 
Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 
The remnants of some passivg thunder shower. 
Who have their moments, drooping one by one, 
And which shall soonest lose its per’lous hold 
We cannot guess.——. 
TALES OF 

THE EimERALD 1SLE. 

A new publication, of great local : inter- 
est is in press, under this title, the produc- 
tion of Mrs Stebbins, the author of **Tales 
of the Fireside.” The latter work gave 
a most favorable specimen of her abilities, 
and the present will doubtless bear the 
stamp of the same talent. If any other in- 
ducement, independant if its intrinsic merit, 
were wanting to reccommend it, the fact of 
Mrs S. being the daughter of the late most 
lamented artist, Gilbert Stuart, would of 
itself be sufficent. Its appearance is anx- 
iously awaited, both by her personal 
friends, and the admirers of female litera- 
ture. 





ORANGE INSTITUTE. 

We are pleased to learn, that a literary, 
scientific, and military institution, is to be 
opened this week, at Orange, Essex Coun- 
ty (N. J.) under the superintendance of 
Messrs Dunbar and Ranson. These gen- 
tleman are graduates from the Seminary 
of Capt. Partridge, and have for some 
years assisted him in the capacity of pro- 





fessors. From a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with them. we feel the fullest 
confidence in recommending their ac. 
quirements to the notice of our citizens. 
We consider them peculiarly qualified for 
the education of youth, in the practical 
branches of literature and science, and the 
plan which they are to pursue, is so con- 
dacive both to health and improvement, 
that we have no doubt their complement 
of students will soon be made up. 
———————————— ey 


DRAMATIC DIARY. 


“_——[ will set you up A GLass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. ” 
Hamlet. 


Monday, Sep. 22. 1828 
PARH. Sheridan's PIZARRO. Las Casas, 
Barry —Pizarro, Woodhull.—A/onzoe, Simpson ;— 
Valverde, Richings ;—Al T. Placide ;— Da- 
villa, Hayden ;—Cora,Mcs. Hilson ;—Elvira, Mrs. 
Drake. Farceof MYAUNT. Dashall, Wallack. 
The only variety in the performance 
this evening, from the cast of last week, 





- was the interchange of characters between 


Barry and Woodhull, on account of the 
weakness and indisposition of the former 
gentleman. He nevertheless threw much 
pathos into the personation of the ‘good 
Las Casas,” and Woodhull displayed un- 
common vigour in Pizarro. We do not 
like the melo-dramatic termination of this 
play, as recently introduced. From the 
death of Rolla, the interest of the piece 
relapses, and we do not care to see 
funeral honors given to the hero, who has 
won such a hold on our sympathies. We 
neglected, through inexcuseable careless- 
ness, the mention of Richings’ Valverde, 
last week. The interview with Elviria, 
which in most bands is dall and mono- 
tonous, received an energy which delight- 
ed us. He was likewise doubled as the 
High Priest, and gave a recitative air with 
feeling and effect. 

Wallack’s Dashall, is the original, 
and a graphic delineation it is. We have 
never seen a character performed more 
perfect in all its parts. The sang froid 
and non chalance, with which he eases 
his very particular friend of all his value- 
ables is very natural. Placide’s Rattle, 
was full of life and humor. Of this gen- 
tleman, much has been said in the way of 
praise, and justly too. He is without any 
exception, the most faultless comedian in 
our country. He has talent and wit, 
which he exercises with discretion, with- 
out descending to those acts of buffoonery, 
fit only “to split the ears of the ground- 
lings.” 

BOWERY. Operacf NATIVE LAND. 
Aurelio, Hunt,— Gisseppo, Fisher ;— Tancredi. 
Forbe:;—Marcello Reed; —Peregrino, Chapman; — 
Jacomys Hamilton;—Myrtillo, Miss F. Kent;G Cly- 
mante, Miss Phillips ;—Biondina, Mrs. Knight.’ La- 
vina, Miss A. Fisher. Opera of CALIPH OF 
BAGDAD. 
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The opera this evening, introduced to 
us two new vocalists, Miss Philipps, and 
Mr Hunt. Of the lady’s pretensions, we 
are yet hardly prepared to judge: She 
has a timid manner, and on this occasion, 
seemed very much embarrassed. Her ex- 
ecution is very rapid and brilliant, and the 
skill with which she compasses the most 
difficult chromatic passages, is wonderful. 
She is unfortunate in having but few quali- 
fications for a good actress; her features 
are pleasing, and her form something in- 
clined to the en bon point, but her articu- 
lation is very indistinct, and her gesticula- 
tion far from being easy or graceful. Mr. 
Hunt, possesses an excellent stage figure, 
and is a better actor, than the general run 
of vocalists ; but we cannot agree with a 
contemporary, in asserting that he is next 
to Horn, the most scientific singer in the 
coutry. If so, his powers of execution 
must be very inadequate to the expression 
of his own taste and judgment. We 
would certainly place both Pearman and 
Keene before him. There is a ponde- 
rosity, and want of spirit in his tones,which 
in a measure, destroy the most sparkling 
parts of the music. He does not sing with 
feeling, a great sin in music, but ap- 
pears to strive unnaturally for effect. 

The chief spirit and attraction of the 
opera was Mrs. Knight’s Celio. She sung 
and played delightfully, and was encored 
in many of her songs. We were particu- 
Jarly pleased with her execution of ‘Come 
smiling hope,’’ accompanied by an obliga- 
to from Mr. Taylor’s violin. We should 
not neglect indeed te mention the whole 
orchestral department, which this evening 
was uncommonly full and effective. Mr. 
Fisher's Guiseppo, was very poor, it 
wanted finish, and was too artifical. It is 
a line of charaters in which he should 
never be cast, for he is incompetent to 
their effective execution. This defect in 
the cast was admirably relieved by Forbes’ 
Tancredi, which displayed some sterling 
traits. There is a young man in this com- 
pany, Mr. Read, who ever and anon can 
“show a latent spark,” but why push him 
farther than he can touch bottom. We 
feel sorry for him, and equally so for our 
fellow auditors, when he is thrust into such 
parts as Marcello. The comical expres- 
sion of his legs, and the drollery of his 
mirth exciting nose, suit not the delinea- 
tion of such characters. By far the best 
scene inthe whole play, was the inter- 
view between Peregrino and Zanina, where 
the former miraculously recovers the use 
of his limbs. Chapman and Mrs. Vernon, 
always succeed in pleasing, when on the 
stage together. 

OHATHAM., The tragedy of VIRGIN- 
IU%. Virginius, Cooper ;— Appius Claudius, J. 
Woodhull;— Dentatus, Seott ;— Icilius, Blake;— 
Vibulanus, Watson;—Servius, Rice. Comic opera 
of THE ROMP. Cap. Sightly, Still — Barnacle, 
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Drake ;—Old Cockney,Quin;— Watiy, Brown ;— 
Priscilla, Mrs. Hartwig ;— Penelope, Miss Eberle. 
Tuesday, Sept. 23. 

ARE. Morton's comedy of TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. Reuben Glenroy, Mr. Thompson ;— 
Cosey, Barnes;—Plastic, Ritchings ; Captain Glen- 
roy, Woodhull;—Owen Glenroy, Wray ;—Huw- 
buck, Placide ;—Trot, Povey ;—Hon. Mrs. Glen- 
roy, Mrs. Sharpe ;—Rosalie Somers, Hilson ;—Mrs. 
Moreen, Mrs. Wheatley ,—Mrs. Trot, Miss Greer ; 
Goody Hawbuck, Mrs. Spiller ;—Taffline, Mrs Go- 
dey. Ballet ofthe LOVERS. Colin, Mons, Benoni ; 
Nicaise, Feltman ;—Le Pere Michaut, St. Clair ;— 
Lese, Mademoiselle Estelle ;—Lamere Simone 
Hyacinthe. 

Mr. Thompson, made a very favorable 
impression, in Reuben Glenroy this even- 
ing. The scenes of pathos were deliver- 
ed with much effect, and his general man- 
ner evinced study and talent. He was ex- 
tremely well supported by the whole 
company. 

Bo VY. Benefit of Mr. Barrett.—The 
comedy of THE DRAMATIST. Lord Scratch. 
Mr. Vernon ;—Vapid, Barrett ;—Neville, W. For- 
rest ;—Ennui, Fisher ;— Willoughby, Stevenson ;— 
Floriville, Wallack ;—Peter, Hamilton ;— Mari- 
anne, Mrs. G. Barrett ;—Lady Waiifort, Mrs. May- 
wood ;—Miss Courtney. Hughes ;—Letty, Miss 
French. First time in America, A DAUGHTER 
TO MARRY. Francis Vivid, Esq. Mr. Barrett ;— 
Mr. Dobbs, Reed ;—John Rumble, Fisher ;—Sam, 
W. Chapman ;—Mary, Mrs. G. Barrett ;—Mrs. 
Dobbs, Mrs. Maywood. 

We were pleased to find a full and fash- 
ionable house this evening, and no person 
in the profession more richly deserves re- 
muneration for incessant exertions, than 
Mr. Barrett. He is the very life and soul 
of all the comedy at this Theatre, and in 
the double capacity of stage manager and 
leading performer, his labor must be un- 
ceasing. Vapid is a character well suited 
to his peculiar style of acting, and he was 
in the highest spirits this evening, (who 
would not be with full boxes on his benefit 
night ?) Wecannot admire Mr. Wallack’s 
personation of Floriville, although we are 
satisfied it is a favorite part of his. There 
is too much stiffness about him, none of the 
easy elegance which we associate with the 
character. ‘The combat with Willoughby 
was very badly managed—** They don’t do 
things so in Italy,”’ as to disarm an antago- 
nist by catching hold of his sword blade 
with the left hand; it should be done by 
fair and open fence. W. Forrest played 
Neville; how we do pity a performer, 
when he is cast as a ‘** walking gentleman,” 
with some eight or ten lengths of silly non- 
sensical jargon, such as Mr. F. was this 
evening inflicted with—he however made 
it about as palatable as possible. 

Ennui was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Fisher. The character itself is an anomaly 
—difficult to be performed, and difficult to 
be criticized. We have never seen it per- 
fectly sustained, and we doubt if our coun- 
try can boast a person who is capacituted 
for its representation. Mr. Fisher, how- 
ever, showed discrimination in the keeping 





of the peculiar stamp which he gave it, 
and would have deserved more unqualified 
commendation, had he taken less liberty 
with the text. ‘The author in appropria- 
ting the sentence, ‘ I’ve an idea,”’ to En- 
nui, does not intend it as a catch word, but 
as the result of a listless sluggishness in the 
character delineated. This appeared to 
escape Mr. F. and he used the expression 
only as a mean of exciting a momentary 
smile, which neither taste or judgment 
could sanction. Willoughby was even 
more monotonous and uninteresting in the 
hands of Mr. Stevenson, than Mr. Rey- 
nold’s has framed it. The actor appeared 
to feel the weight of the character, and 
therefore did not impart an atom of spirit 
to his performance. Of the ladies we can 
speak but briefly: Mrs. Barrett looked 
well, and was arch, naive and interesting 
as Marianne ; it isa line in which she ex- 
cels.—Louisa Courtney had a pleasing re- 
presentation in Mrs. Hughes, a lady who 
is uniformly correct in whatever she un- 
dertakes—Lady Waitfort was performed 
by Mrs. Maywood; it wanted the nature 
and spirit with which she usually impres- 
ses similar characters. 

CHATHAM. POOR GENTLEMAN 
and HONEST THIEVES. 

Wednesday, Sep. 24 
PARK. Sees Comedy of MUCH ADO 

ABOUT NOTHING. Benedict Wa)tack;- Leona- 
to, Woodhull;—Don John, Wray;— Don Pedro, 
Richings;—Claudio,Ba rry;— Dogberry, Barnes;— 
Beatrice, Miss Kelly;— Hero, M:s. Sharp;—Ursula. 
Mrs, Goody. Farce of TWO STRINGS TO 
YOUR BOW. Octavio, Richings ; — Ferdinand 
Woodhul!;—Clara,Miss Ke}ly;—Maid,Miss Greer. 

Miss Kelly’s Benefit drew a full house 
to all appearances, for we could not enter 
it. We swallowed our tea in haste, bor- 
rowed a copy of the play from a friend, 
and went to the Theatre, where the first 
thing which arrested our attention, “ stuck 
up in glaring capitals,’ was ‘‘ Free list ex- 
cluded on benefit nights’’—So we found we 
had made ‘* Much ado about Nothing,” and 
retired. A word on this regulation ; as 
far as the press is concerned, we disap 
prove of it, the public expect some notice 
of theatricals, especially on benefit nights, 
and therefore the exclusion deprives them 
of all power to gratify their readers ; few 
can, or will, pay for admission. 


BOWERY. Shakespeare's Tragedy of MAC- 
BETH. Macbeth, E. Forrest;— Macduff, Waliack;— 
Duncan, F orbes;—Malcolm,W. Forrest;—Ba : 
Stevenson;— Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Gilford. Herr 
Cline on the Elastic Cord. 17th time IS IT A LIE, 


CHATHAM. Shiel's Tragedy of DAMON 
AND PYTHIAS. Damon, Cooper;—Pythias. Scott; 
—Dionysus, J. Woodhull;—Calanthe, Mrs. Hartwig 
Hermion, Mrs. Blake;—Arria, Mrs. Fisher;—Child, 
Miss Ludlow. THE IRISH TUTOR. Terry O° 
Rourk, Drake;— Tilwell, Quin;—Flail, Somerville; 
—Rosa, Miss Kean;—Mary, Miss t.berie. Farce of 
THE LADY AND THE DEVIL. Wildlove, 
Blake;—Claudian, Still;—Jeremy, Drake ;—Zeph- 
rina, Mrs. Blake. 
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Friday, Sep'. 36 
CHATHAM. THE* PILOT and VA- 
LENTINE AND ORSON. 


We felt very dull this evening,and there- 
fore determined to drive away the blues, 
by setting out the melodrama of Valen- 
tine and Orson. The evil spirits were not 
only ejected, but we were much pleased 
withthe whole performance. Blake look- 
ed very fine with his armor on, as Valen- 
tine, but he run about the stage too much— 
his action wasaltogether too redundant ; he 
spoke like any other stage hero, who is in 
love with a princess, and fought with all 
the good fortune on his side, as is the rule 
dramatic, in such cases provided. Mr. 
Gates made a very finished wild man ; such 
as should scare children, and tear up trees 
by the roots, squalled, kicked, rolled, and 
grinned to the life. In the banquet scene 
he drank more wine and eat more candles, 
than any Orson could in the whole of mo- 
dern France. In his first attempt at artic- 
ulation, the guttural manner in which he 
spoke his sentences, was very natural, and 
taken as a whole, we rank Mr. Gates as 
the most correct melo-dramatic Orson we 
have ever witnessed. It is requisite in 
modern dramas, to have a bad elder broth- 
er or cousin ; this piece was ‘‘doubly ar- 
med’”’ to night, for it had two cousins, and 
both of them were badly inclined, aye and 
badly acted too. Their passion was as 
mild as the breeze from my lady’s fan, and 
their insinuating, deceitful softness like a 
West Indian hurricane. We forget their 
names, but we advise them both to get two 
or three steps lower on the dramatic lad- 
der. However we could not expect much 
from the nephews of king Pepin, for his 
highness was himself the most unpreposes- 
sing of kings,he looked so funny and comic, 
that he reminded us of *‘old king Cole, the 
jolly old soul.” Mr. Nelson is a promis- 
ing young actor,especially in low comedy, 
but he should recollect that kings are con- 
strained to wear at least an air of dignity, 
and we have no historical proof, that Pe- 
pin was an exception. Mr. Eberle was as 
unfinished a Hugo as we could have wished 
to see. He has accustomed himse!f to 
play so much to the pit, that he violates 
every rule of propriety on the stage. We 
must declaim against such things, the man- 
agement should not permit it. 


The it who personated the bear (we do 
not like to venture on the gender) was very 
correct, and emphatic, ‘‘ suiting the action 
to the word” that is giving a kick with its 
right leg at every growl. Its skin was 
rather worn, but the animal that Orson suck- 
led was very old, sothis was in keeping 
with fact. By the way, in its drunken 
scene, it should have remembered the gol- 
den rule of actors, adrunken bear is still a 


: bear, and should never be made a bo ar. 
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BOWERY. Sheridan's PIZARRO. Pizarro; 
W. HH. Wallack;— Holla,i. Forrest; —Alonzo,W. 
Forrest;— Atalisa, Sieveuson;— Orezembo,.F or- 
bes ;—Elvira, Mrz. Hughes ;— Cora, Mrs. Barrett. 
PAS by the Vestri, and Achilles. 

We should immediately become advocates of 
strong theatrical competition, if it always develo- 
ped strength and talent as in the performance of 
Pizarro, this evening. We occupied so large a 
portion of last week’s theatrical diary with a de- 
scription of this play, that we almost fear to be- 
come tedious by again entering into this analysis. 
But the dramatic world is so agitated in the dis- 
cussion of the comparative merits of Forrest amd 
J. Wallack as the Peruvian hero, that we would 
be doing injustice to pass it, without such remark, 
as we can bestow on a Saturday evening’s perfor- 
mance. Of the individual requisites of the two 
aspirants we will at first speak. Forrest has more 
manly energy and intellectuality, Wallack more 
poetical conception and graceful melo-dramatic 
execution ; the fo: mer rises with the interest of the 
plot, the latter renders that interest unequal at 
times, by falling into a coldness and apathy, as in 
the harangue and tent scenes, but in others shows 
the nicest discriminating powers. Without how- 
ever drawing so close a parallel, we would merely 
enter into a general view of Mr. F’s. delineation, 
and leave the two descriptions to be compared 
with each other, Inthe first scenes, there is little 
interest; the mind becomes pleased with the high 
spirit of Rolla, but they have no power to carry it 
farther. ‘The speeeh to his soldiers, the parting 
with Alonzo, and the reproaches of Cora, are the 
advocates for his favoritism, but it is not till the 
third act, that the soul of Rolla shines forth as the’ 
devoted friend. Here, after having been taxed 
with the basest perfidy, by the maddenned and 
blinded Cora, he is seen about to commence his 
plans to convince her that she has wronged him.— 
We accordingly find him at the Spanish camp, in 
the midst of enemies, both to him and all his race, 
disguised as a friar. The sentinel who guards 
Alonzo, is to be passed. Rolla, with the natural 
ingenuousness of a noble mind, first uses the most 
simple argument to persuade the old Castilian— 
“he is my friend”; that fails, and he then asks 
+ what is to be his fate ?”—the soldier replies * he 
dies at sunrise”; he then tempts his avarice by the 
display of gold and jewels, but thisto the tough 
old heart of honesty, is less effective than before. 
Rolla then touches the chord of “ holy nature,” by 
appealing to the better feelirgs of him, whom 
bribes could notcorrupt. By a series of questions 
artfully proposed, he recals his memory to wife, 
children and nutal cot, and then placing him in a 
corresponding situation with himself, triumphs over 
his discipline, and obtains an entrance to his friend. 
In this interview, Mr. F. with an entir different 
inflexion from Mr. Wallack, produced more effect 
It was too, a difference which never struck us be- 
fore. Wallack uses the persuasiveness of mental 
feeling and more studied declamation; whereas 

Forrest worked upon that feeling, with but the sim- 
ple oratory of the heart. The rest of this scene, to 
the departure of Alonzo and the entrance of Elvira, 
was better played by Wallack, with the two ex- 
ceptions of dignified resolution and injured pride, 
in the sentences—* and by the heart of truth I 
swear, if thou art proudly obstinate to deny thy 
friend the transport of preserving Cora’s life in 
thee—no power that sways the will of man shall 
stir me hence”—and again, * did Rolla ever coun- 
sel dishonor to his friend.” In fact we may assume 
itas a general rule, that Wallack rises in the true 
proportion of melo-dramatic effect which is requi- 
site, and Forrest in that of energy and intellectu- 
ality. The former will by some speaking gesture 
or look, enlist every fgeling in his favor; when 
Forrest must use all his energy to produce the same 
excitement ;—and on the contrary, where refine- 
ment or sensitive feeling is to be expressed, For- 





rest rises to a superiority which Wallack cannot 
attain. But to proceed.—In the mtervicw with 
Elvira, there was a strength of expression at first, 
which contrasted well with the ingenuous feeling 
which dictated the assurance that Elvira may be 
trusted, The next scene in Pizarro’s tent was all 
performed with greater energy and beauty, than 
has been yet perceptible in Wallack’s delineation. 
Forrest however did one thing, the correctness of 
which we question, and which Wallack avoided. 
It is the action of raising the dagger over Pizarro, 
at the words, “ he is at my merey—and one blow! 
No, my heart and hand refuse the act.” We 
doubt whether the natural principle of honor in- 
herent in Rolla, should not develope itself with- 
out even an attempt at what he considers coward- 
ice. Forrest executed the action of dropping the 
dagger, with one of his most successful efforts.— 
The manner of pvinting to it on the ground, before 
the tyrant’s feet, “There!” combined a glow of 
conscious pride and triumph, which well might 
have dictated Pizarro’s astonished reply, “Is it 
possible?” At the entrance of Elvira, it appears 
to us that the force of the word “away, Elvira 
speaks she knows not what, &c.” is lost by both, 
They make it apply to Pizarro, as if to withhold 
him from Elvira. [t would add much to the per- 
spicuity of the scene, to apply “ Away” to the lady, 
and then in a soothing tone, address Pizarro with: 
“ Elvira speaks she knows not whut.” Throughout 
the whole scene, where the mistress of the Spanish, 
leader, recounts her numerous wrongs from his 
hands, Forrest stood in an attitude of mute horror 
and amazement, starting when she said “ bid them 
pour burning metal into the bleeding cases of these 
eyes, that so oft have hung with Jove, and homage 
on thy looks,” as if a lightning flash of recollection 
had brought the image of his adored Cora to his 
mind, and wonder how a man could so misuse the 
woman who confided inhim. In this same scene 
Wallack evinces a very unpardonable coldness, ta- 
king no interest in the passing events, but resting 
a greater part of the time on Pizarro’s couch. Af- 
ter Rollais retaken by the Spanish soldiers, the 
manner in which he repels the accusations of false- 
hood and skulking spy was very fine. 

The whole action of the seizure of the 
child was something novel in Mr. Forrest ; 
the irresolution and wavering between 
natural pride, and his wish to save the 
infant of Cora, giving way to the impulse 
which he received, by accidentally cast- 
ing hiseye on the innocent hostage, his 
prostration before Pizarro, and the ab- 
ject humiliation which he endures, in 
hopes to accomplish his wish, were all 
very beautiful. ‘The manner too, in which 
he repels the Spaniards, as he rushes out 
with the child was very forcible. He 
strikes down the swords of Gomez and 
Davilla, then retreating exclaims, ‘‘Who 
stirs to follow me upon the instant dies.” 
The last scene was very beautifully con- 
ceived. He rushes in, with the blood 
gushing from his forehead, and his face 
distorted by the pains of death, hands the 
chiJd to Cora, and repeats with energy 
and quickness “Tis my blood Cora,” in 
answer to her frantic exclamation of, 
‘‘there’s blood upou him” for feat her ma- 
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ternal solicitude should be a moment pain- 
ed. The look oflove and contentment with 
which he breathes his last of life, and the 
mixed feeling thrown into the sublimely 
beautiful words, ‘for thee and Cora’’were 
never equalled by Mr. F before, and the 
curtain fell amid plaudits, and a sensation 
of delight which the young actor has never 
before excited. Indeed he excelled him- 
self throughout the whole performance. 
We have seen him repeatedly in the same 
character, but he has evidently restudied 
it with the greatest care and .attention. 
We would advise every one to see both 
Wallack and Forrest in this character. 
Both personations are replete with beau- 
ties, and almost faultless. We would 
make a comparison between the two, but 
we fear it ; the styles of the two perform- 
ers are so different, that it would be im- 
possible to draw a fair contrast, and there- 
fore we avoid it altogether. 

CHA’ . Mr.and Mrs. Blakes Bene- 
fit. The drama of the CHILD OF NATURE. 
Almanza, Scott;— Valentia. Blake;— Lureta , 
Jackson ;— Amanthis Miss Warren:— (her first 
appearance.) The melodrama of ALONZO AND 
IMOGINE. Alonzo, Brake ;—Abdallah, Parsons; 
Phillip Woodhull;—Jago, Eberle;—Imogine, Mrs. 
Hartwig ;—Marcilla, Mrs Blake. 

The reception and success of Miss Wa- 
ring, the debutant of the evening, was ve- 
ry flattering. She possesses a fine figure,a 
pretty face, expressive features and melo- 
dious voice, all indispensable requisites for 
a good actress. We do not wish to raise 
false hopes in the mind of Miss Waring, on 
the contrary, were we not confident, from 
this first specimen of her abilities, that she 
eventually will succeed in the profession, 
we would consider it our duty to discourage 
her—still we unhesitatingly advise her to 
apply with assiduity, to the cultivati on ofa 
talent, which she evidently enjoys in an un- 
usual degree. 

As Miss W. was executing the song of 
‘‘Ho me, sweet Home,” some dastard mis- 
crea nt, threw an apple from the upper box- 
es on the stage. This was one of the most 
brutal outrages, that ever disgraced a 
theatre. In every instance, sucha thing 
is wrong, but when directed towards a 
timid and affrighted female, it is so disgrace- 
ful, that no possible palliation can be of- 
fered. 


PHILADELPHIA THEATRES. 


Our correspondent at Philadelphia writes 
to the following effect under date Sep- 
tember 25. He leads us to believe that the 
approaching campaign will be conducted in 
a spirited manner by Mr. Warren and Mr 
Wood, and that whoever may embark ‘in 
the Walnut Street house, will do so with 
a very remote prospect of success. We 
cordially agree with him that Philadelphia 
cannot support three theatres. ' 
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“The French operatic corps, at present 
performing in Philadelphia, attracts full 
and we. may say brilliant houses, for the 
audience is composed ofthe fashion of the 
city. Among our elite itis agreat point 
to be seen at the opera, whether you un- 
derstand French or not, or possess an ear 
for music. The sole object is to be seen 
there, and it will be very hard indeed, if 
by this circumstance you do not obtain the 
reputation of speaking French like u Parisi- 
an, and for understanding music better 
than David Rizzio. While this feeling 
lasts, and it will last for a month to come, 
the opera will do well in this city. 

A small theatrical concern and circus is in 
operation at present at the Tivoli Garden, 
This garden is situated in Market Street 
near Broad Street. The character of the 
entertainments is of the meanest descrip- 
tion, and that of the audience, rather mis- 
cellaneous. 

A frame circus was erecteda short time 
since in Fourth Street, in the Northern 
Liberties. It is called the Washington 
Circus, has been two or three weeks in op- 
eration, but with what success I am unable 
to inform you. The prospect of moderate 
success appears reasonable, for there is 
no other place of public amusement in this 
part of the town, and though entirely cut off 
from the patronage of such as frequented 
the Circus in Walnut Street, and the Ches- 
nut Street Theatre, the population is sufhi- 
ciently dense (o support a place of amuse- 
ment of this description. Indeed an entire 
new audience will be formed by this tem- 
porary establishment. ‘These three are 
the only places of theatrical entertainment 
at present open in our city. 

The completion of the Arch Street 
theatre is rapidly approaching. It will be 
a beautiful, substantial and commodious 
building, and.will open under the manage- 
ment of Mr Wood on the first of October, 
with a well selected and strong company, 
comprising various talent. 

Mr Warren who is-at present with his 
corps at Baltimore, will return to his thea- 
tre in Chesnut Street, on the first. of No- 
vember, and commence the campaign with 
renewed vigour. Last season there was a 
large share of talent in his company, but 
also ome superfluous members,who could 
not atsthat time be got ridof: those excres- 
cences have since been lopped off, and per- 
sons of acknowledged talent engaged in 
their places, and no doubt the high charac- 
ter that this theatre has always deservedly 
maintained, will be increased by this pru- 
dential step. 

The improvements and alterations being 
made at the Walnut Street house, are in a 
state of forwardness. When completed 
it will be ahandsome Bhilding, but whether 
it will remain closed during the season is 
still a question. Indeed for capitalists to 





embark in it just now would be a project 


of very little promise; I might pronounce “ 


it, a hopeless anda mad one. The rival 

Theatres, the Chesnut and Arch street, will 

constitute the attraction during the ensuing ' 
season ; the feelings of the town are direc- 

ted towards them; the managers from’ 
their long residence among us are fboth' 
extensively known, are highly respected, : 
and have numerous personal friends, who 

of course will exert themselves to promote , 
the welfare of their favorites. The com-. 
petition, I anticipate will be spirited, both 

within and without doors, and a stranger 

setting up an opposition, would doubtless be 

neglected, if not wholly lost sight of in the 

coil. The audience in Philadelphia is un- 

like that in New-York. Here we almost 

nightly see the same faces in the boxes, 

while you have strangers from all parts of 
the globe, most of whom you see once and 
never again. Besides, as | am informed, 
at no period have the average receipts of 
the Chesnut Street Theatre during the 

season, amounted to any thing like double 

the expenses. This is a glaring fact, and 
should be sufficient to deter the prudent 
and responsible from embarking in a third 
theatre. It is highly problematical wheth- 

er our sober city can support two theatres ; 
a third is altogether out of the question, 
even at half price; for the admission to 
the pit being now but fifty cents, all who 
have taste for such entertainments will pre- 
fer taking a seat where the best fare is 
served up” 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 


We learn that the La Fayette Theatre, 
is to be altered for equestrian exhibitions. It 
is certainly lamentable, to see the finest 
stage, wardrobe andscenery in our coun- 
try, out of use, and merely a dead weight 
on the hands of the propietors. 

Since our last, Mr. Chapman, the father 
of our favorite comedian, at the Bowery, 
has arrived in our city from London. He 
has been for many years an actor of great 
eminence, and is said to be almost unri- 
valled in the personation of old men. 

Miss Cramer, a name of high repute 
in the musical world, has also arrived and 
makes her appearance at the Bowery this 
week, She is a pupil of Mr. T Cook. and 
bears the reputation of beauty, science, and 
an intimate knowledge of the stage. 

Miss Philips, wholast week made her 
debut at the Bowery, is a pupil, of Mrs 
Hunt, formerly Miss Merry, who is ac- 
knowledged to be among the first musical 
instructresses in Europe. 

—_—— 
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